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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE DISCIPLINARY VALUE OF 

TRANSLATING 

Professor Goodell, in an address ("Our Problem, and a Platform") 
printed in a recent number of the Classical Journal (II. i), has unduly 
minimized, it seems to me, the value of "intellectual gymnastics." I 
cannot agree with him that our most effective studies for a liberal education 
are those which "go farthest in explaining our civilization and showing how 
it has come to be what it is, and those that most effectively familiarize the 
student with the conceptions that lie at the basis of it, and are most dynamic 
in it." There is no place for the work of translating in this category. 
Translating is unique in that it is of a purely disciplinary character. It 
does not supply a fund of information ; but pre-eminently above science, 
history, or even literature, it contributes to personal culture. It supplies 
a need where other experiments — shall I say? — have absolutely failed. 
Such at least is the opinion of Professor Friedrich Paulsen, of Berlin, who 
has recently made a strong assertion as to the failure of practical education 
to vindicate its cultural claim. "Science," he says, "reveals a mass of 
facts, some sure, others forever doubtful. It neither satisfies fully our 
desire for knowledge nor our yearning for personal culture." 

The translator enters upon a task very similar to that of the painter. 
The choosing and testing that a master gives to his colors before they 
reproduce, even imperfectly, the hues and shades of the landscape, is the 
same process which the translator employs in his deliberate choice of 
words and in his arrangement of sentences to reproduce the feeling, the 
spirit, and the force of the original. 

Let me speak a word of warning against the use of special dictionaries. 
The disciplinary value in the judicious selection of words is, I maintain, 
seriously diminished if the student is encouraged to search the pages of a 
lexicon for the most suitable meaning which the context demands. The 
process is almost as stultifying as the use of a ready-made translation, 
since the selection is not one the student has evolved from his own mind. 
Mental training depends solely on his thorough understanding of the root- 
meaning of the word, on his appreciation of suffix-signification, and on his 
judicious development from such a stalk of the idea which blossoms into 
the full life of its environment. 

Is there not a mental discipline here which makes translation supremely 
a culture-study? A constant judicious choice, a clear discrimination, a 
careful precision, a casting-about for the exact English term, all this leads 
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to that habit of accuracy and refinement which will sooner or later be 
crystallized into character. 

When we leave individual word-study and advance to the metamor- 
phosis of the spirit and force of the finished sentence, we are confronted 
with a problem indeed serious and perplexing. We may render the idea 
but this is not translation. Translation, in the first place, demands that 
we unfold the thought in the order in which it was unfolded to the native 
mind, in so far as the difference of idiom between the two languages per- 
mits. My eye falls on Euripides, Alcestis 42, <p(\ov yap AvSpos <n>/i<£op<us 
/3apwofMu. I doubt not the majority of students will render: "I am 
weighed down by the sorrows of my friend. " Yet is not such a transla- 
tion an absolute violation of the principle here laid down ? To the Greek 
mind the appreciation of the evolution of the idea was directly reverse. 
The caesural pause tended to separate <ptkov yap avSpos from what 
follows. Should we not bring out the thought-evolution if we render: 
" He is a man I love, and his sorrows distress me ? " Again, some lines 
farther I note kXmo. y' okoitiv ev x e P°^ v •KAi/v «x a " / - Here the student 
naturally translates: "He weeps, holding his dear wife in his hands;" 
whereas faithfulness to the Greek unfolding of the thought requires: 
"Yes, he weeps for his wife, and in his arms he holds her dear form." 
These two examples are chosen at random, but they illustrate, I believe, a 
very important principle. 

Even in so obvious a demand upon the translator as the reproduction 
of forceful position, the reader will agree that, while the student is doubt- 
less instructed to observe emphasis, yet he will seldom or never put this 
rule into practice. The emphatic position is forgotten in his effort to 
reproduce the bald idea of the sentence. As Cauer says: 

[Die Schuler] achten mehr auf das syntaktische Verhaltniss der Worte als 
auf ihre kunstlerische Gruppierung und ubersetzen Citus modo modo tardus pro- 
gressus (Sallust Cat. 15. 5) "sein Schritt bald schnell bald langsam" anstatt 
"schnell bald bald langsam sein Schritt." 

The teacher must unfailingly hold his pupils rigidly responsible for 
this task. Such long ago was Cicero's rule; non verbum pro verbo necesse 
habui reddere, sed genus omne verborum vimque servavi, which we may 
formulate today as follows: The reproduction of the force, the feeling, the 
thought-evolution, is the primary object of the translator's art, the con- 
servation of construction but secondary. 

The preservation of collocation, antithesis, figurae etymologicae, and 
all the other rhetorical devices must be observed before a rendering becomes 
in any sense a translation. A difficult process ? Yes, and it is because it 
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is so difficult that the translator through the universal law of struggle 
becomes a skilled artist. Exact and faithful translation is an ideal which 
constant practice enables us to approximate. Can even the adherents of 
"practical" education deny that this training involves the very process 
which leads the student to that acquirement of nicety and delicacy of 
diction so essential to his life on those many occasions when he endeavors 
to express a mental concept with elegance, precision, accuracy, and power ? 
Quintilian recognized this when he said: "The exercise of translating 
Greek into Latin was regarded by our ancient orators as most profitable. " 
Thus Pliny also: "It brings taste and discretion which impart exactness 
and brilliancy of phraseology. " 

For many years other experiments have been tested. Substitutes for 
the classics have found their way into the curriculum of our colleges. Has 
the result been satisfactory? Professor Williams, of the Engineering 
Department of the University of Michigan, confesses to the lack of nicety 
of diction among engineering students, occasioned by their deficient train- 
ing in the classics. 

There is nothing in which engineers today are so lacking as in ability to 
express their thoughts; and there is nothing that will so surely give one such 
ability as the translation from a foreign tongue; and the more delicate is the 
distinction of meaning in different foreign constructions, the better it is for the 
student. 

The verdict of Charles Francis Adams in his address {Columbia Uni- 
versity Quarterly VIII. 4) before the Phi Beta Kappa of Columbia a few 
months ago may be styled almost a recantation by the pioneer of "prac- 
tical" education. He honestly and courageously expresses his firm con- 
viction that the culture-training in the study of the classics is of a kind 
which cannot be found in any other department of instruction. 

I would prescribe one of the classic tongues as a compulsory study to the 
day of graduation, the one royal road to a knowledge of all that is finest in letters 
and in art. 

H. C. TOLMAN 

Vandeebilt University 



